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A Talk With Our Friends 


B N the past twenty weeks, you have probably heard much 
about our outside activities at Scarboro High School, our 
good times, our basket ball and our school paper. Those 
are all very interesting and important in their places, but they are 
not the fundamental things for which we are maintaining the school. 
Let’s spend a few minutes to talk over the most important thing, 
our studies. Just at this time, with the year about half over, we 
can gain much by discussing what we are doing and what we are 
planning for the future. 

The school numbers forty-two pupils of whom three will 
graduate this year. The other classes are as follows: Juniors, 
[third year], ten; Sophomores, [second year], ten; Freshmen, 
[entering class], nineteen. That the spirit of “stick-to-it-iveness” 
is good in the school is shown by the fact that none of the three 
upper classes have lost a single member this year, and that of the 
three freshmen who have left, none left from lack of interest. To 
divide these pupils in another way, in order to understand better 
what is their aim in coming to high school, about three-fourths of 
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these will probably end their school education when they leave the 
high school; about one-fourth are of such ability and ambition that 
we hope they will seek higher institutions of learning. What are 
these forty-two pupils learning this year? 

We can best answer this question by briefly outlining the 
courses which are being taught. First, there are three courses in 
English. Every pupil is required to study his mother tongue for 
we believe that whatever his future work, every boy and girl should 
be able to express his or her thoughts clearly and forcefully. We arc 
are also presenting four courses in Mathematics and every pupil 
is required to study in one of these courses. Under this subject, 
the Freshmen are studying Advanced Arithmetic which reviews 
the work of the elementary schools and takes up the practical 
problems of everyday life so far as possible. This will be made 
more and more a course in Business Arithmetic as the work of the 
pupils warrants it. This course aims to take the student to a point 
where in the second year he can turn to college preparation or to 
the Business Course which will be explained later. For the Sopho¬ 
mores and Juniors, Algebra and Plane Geometry are taught, both 
of which are required by all colleges and scientific schools. The 
Seniors are studying Solid Geometry by special arrangement. 
The only other required course is American History which is re¬ 
quired of all Seniors. Beyond these the student has several 
possibilities from which to choose. 

In Science we have two courses. Science 1 , open to Freshmen 
and to Sophomores consists of Physical and Commercial Geog¬ 
raphy. This course has twenty-four members and is a good basis 
for any future line of work. Science III, Chemistry, is open to 
Juniors and Seniors, and has eight members. This aims to take 
up the general principles of Chemistry and to apply these to every¬ 
day life. 

In History-, in addition to the course in American History 
mentioned before, we offer two courses. Ancient History is open 
to all Freshmen and has seventeen members. This is required 
by all higher institutions and is also a good basis on which to study 
the affairs of our own country- English History, open to Sopho¬ 
mores and Juniors, has six members. 
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For those who hope to enter college, we offer three courses 
in Latin, Elementary Latin, Caesar, and Cicero. These courses 
have fourteen members and the majority of them are of “college 
caliber” and among the highest in their classes. 

For a modern language, we offer two courses in French. In 
these courses are enrolled twelve students. 

This gives us at a glance, the seventeen courses which we are 
pursuing this year and the proportion of the pupils enrolled in 
each. So much for the present. How about next year and the 
years of the future? In order to inspire a spirit of work in a student, 
you must give him some goal toward which he can see that he is 
working. Thus, it is as important to keep an eye on the future as 
to plan for the present. 

In the first place, three courses which are given this year will 
not be given again until 1915 and in their places, three courses 
along the same lines of study will be presented. This plan of 
alternating the courses, giving each every two years makes it pos¬ 
sible to present an additional number of courses and yet teach each 
thoroughly. The new courses next year will be: [1] Science II, 
consisting of Botany and Zoology [in the place of Science I]; [2] 
Science IV, Physics [in the place of Science III, Chemistry]; [3] 
Medieval and Modern European History [in -the place of English 
History]. It is seen that this makes it possible for every student 
to follow Science or History through four school years and get a 
complete knowledge of the subject. Other alternations are being 
considered, but in such plans we need to go slowly and these are 
the only ones assured. 

A second point which is assured for next year is that Business 
Courses, probably three, will be given. We feel that we should 
provide the greatest good for the greatest number, and since three- 
fourths of our pupils will probably enter business direct from high 
school, these courses seem necessary. These courses will be 
Bookkeeping, Typewriting, and General Business Knowledge. 
The first two will be taught in a thorough manner. The last will 
be a course in general business terms concerning which the ordinary 
high school graduate is sadly ignorant. Thus a boy or girl through 
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the high school course, in preparing for business, would pursue the 
following special course: 


Business Arithmetic 
Bookkeeping. 
Typewriting. 
Business Knowledge. 


First Year: 
Second Year: 
Third Year: 
Fourth Year: 


These together with a four years’ course in English, and a 
four years’ course in either the principles of Science or of History, 
or a combination of both would be well fitted to enter business life. 

The chief problem before us now is “What can we offer to that 
other one-fourth, the students who should prepare for college?” 
The way we solve this problem, we believe will be the means of 
securing or losing some of our brightest sons and daughters who 
are now going to other places. As before stated, we believe in 
giving the greatest good to the greatest number and the business 
courses are necessary and will be adopted. Now, there are only 
eight periods to each school day and with two teachers, this gives 
us sixteen working hours. These hours are all taken this year. 
Thus to present the three new courses which are planned means one 
of two things: [1] shorten the number of periods in which the 
present courses are taught from five per week to three and then add 
the new courses; or [2] drop some of the courses now taught entirely. 
The first plan is impossible, for to do this would mean to teach no 
course thoroughly and thus gain nothing. Thus, with the present 
number of teaching hours, to adopt the business courses means to 
drop three courses which are now given and which prepare for 
college. Is there any way in which we can assure both the business 
and the college preparatory student a suitable training? 

There is a simple solution of this problem. Provide another 
teacher. “But,” you say, “look at the expense.” This will be 
comparatively small, the actual addition being merely the salary 
of the additional teacher. We have a good equipment for the 
college course already in the school and most of the books are up- 
to-date texts. There would be no expense for books, etc., other 
than that which always comes in the course of a year. With this 
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other teacher, we would add eight teaching hours per day and with 
these we could train all our pupils adequately in whatever line they 
wish to pursue. To be thus equipped would mean to give Scarboro 
High School boys and girls [and there would be more of them as 
the course was better], that thorough training which is obtained 
in a small first-class high school. The plans as outlined were 
strongly recommended as desirable and practical by Payson Smith, 
State Superintendent of Schools, after he had studied the situation 
personally last term. 

And, one thing more before we close. We have unfolded our 
plans as best we could in this brief space. We are now going to 
a.k a favor of you. Come around to the school and look things 
over. We are always glad to see you. If your “John” or your 
“Mary” has special plans in high school work, let’s talk them over. 
When you visit the school, we will not attempt to give you an “ex¬ 
hibition” of the work of the exceptional pupils of the class, but will 
try to give you an idea of how the work is carried on day by day. 
To those, a considerable number, who have helped us in this way, 
we are grateful. Don’t take another’s Word for what you can see 
yourself. 

Now, we have told you what we are doing; we have told you 
what we hope to do. Let’s all get together and each do his part to 
make Scarboro High School second to none. 

FRED D. WISH, Jr. 

Principal of Scarboro High School. 


One Good Turn Deserves Another 

Elinor F. Hannon , 16 

N the little town of L-, in the southern part of New 

Hampshire, there lived a widow by the name of Allen, 
i She had one son, Robert, a handsome little lad of eight 

years. 

Robert was a very good boy, but liked to have his own way, 
as a good many older people do. He had a pet dog named Spider, 
which was his constant companion, and was as full of mischief as 
his master. 
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In the next house to Mrs. Allen there lived an old gentleman 
whose name was Blossom. He was rich but very odd; he spent 
the greater part of his time among his doves for which he had a 
great liking. Spider annoyed Mr. Blossom very much by barking 
at his doves, and Mr. Blossom had told Robert if he caught the dog 
again he would shoot him. 

One pleasant day in spring, Robert had been playing about 
his mother’s yard with his dog Spider. He left him for a few 
moments and on his return Spider could not be found. After 
searching for a few minutes he ran to his mother crying, 
and told her that Mr. Blossom had shot Spider. “How do you 
know he did?” asked Mrs. Allen. “How do I know? Why, lots 
of times he’s said Spider was chasing his doves, when he wasn’t 
at all. Just now, I went down cellar to get an apple and while I 
was there I heard the report of a gun. I came up as quickly as 
I could but Spider was gone. I’ve hunted everywhere and can’t 
find him. I’m sure that ugly creature has killed him, and what 
shall I do?” 

Robert paused for breath and his mother said, “Perhaps 
Spider has run away, but it hardly seems as if he would do that.” 

“Well ” said Robert, “you just wait and I’ll get even with 
him.” “But, my son,” said his mother, “you must not do evil 
because he did.” Robert looked sullen and said no more, but 
went off hunting for his dear Spider. 

The next day Mr. Blossom’s pretty coon cat ran into Mrs. 
Allen’s yard. “Aha,” said Robert, “I’ll have my revenge now. 
I’ll pull every hair out of that cat’s tail.” So he caught the cat and 
pulled out one long hair. The poor cat struggled and was so very 
much frightened that she gave a pitiful cry which touched Robert’s 
heart. He then said, “Poor Kitty, you are not to blame for Spider’s 
being killed, and if you are homesick, I will take you home, but I 
don’t see how you can be happy there.” So he took the cat in his 
arms and carried her gently to Mr. Blossom’s house. 

Mr. Blossom came to the door and Robert said, “Mr. Blossom 
I’m awful mad at you and am afraid I’ll never like you again. I 
was going to pull every hair out of your cat’s tail, but then I 
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thought that would be mean for she was not to blame for your 
killing Spider, so here she is. Good-bye.” 

“Who said 1 killed Spider?” asked Mr. Blossom. “No one 
said so, but I heard the shot and Spider is gone, and you know you 
said you would shoot him if he chased your doves, and if he did 
look at them it was only because he thought they were pretty. 
Can you blame him for that?” 

“Well, Robert,” said Mr. Blossom thoughtfully, “that was 
well said. You have acted better than I have and if you will come 
into the house, I think we will find Spider as I have him shut up. I 
was trying to teach him a lesson, but 1 think that I have learned a 
lesson from you, and Spider may have his liberty again, even if he 
does bark at my doves.” 

They went into the house, Mr. Blossom opened a door and out 
came Spider with a joyous bark for his master. He looked none the 
worse for his treatment, so I think Mr. Blossom must have used 
him well. Mr. Blossom then told Robert that if his mother had no 
objections he would like to take him to ride in his automobile in the 
afternoon, as he thought he would enjoy it and “one good turn de¬ 
served another.” 

Robert said he would be glad to go if his mother were willing 
but before I promise, said he, “Will you please tell me if that shot 
1 heard was meant for Spider?” 

“Why, no,” said Mr. Blossom. “That was John shooting at 
some henhawks which were after his chickens.” 

“All right,” said Robert, “I will run home and ask mother if I 
may go with you. He and Spider ran home in high glee. His 
mother said, “You may go with Mr. Blossom, and you have made 
your mother very happy by not hurting the poor kitty.” 


Heroic Women 

Harry Libby , '17 

NE cold winter’s day during my school vacation, I visited 
my uncle’s home. In the evening as we sat by the fireside 
discussing affairs of the day; my uncle, who was an elderly 
man, began to tell us of the happenings in his younger days. In 
those days the farm houses were a long distance apart and help 
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could not easily be obtained. When we were speaking of this, my 
uncle told me the following story’: 

“Speaking of heroic women recalls to my mind an incident in 
the early days in Woodstock. A woman, Mrs. Billings, the wife of 
Silas Billings, lived in that part of the town called the Billings 
Neighborhood because of several families by that name who re¬ 
sided there. Mr. Billings had set a log trap for a bear on the side 
of the mountain near his house, but for several days he had not 
been able to go to it on account of a severe attack of rheumatism. 
Feeling quite sure that there was a bear in the trap ior culpeag, as 
it was called], he sent his step-son to investigate. He soon returned 
saying that there was a bear there and then started to get some of 
the neighbors to help him get the bear out. 

“It was then getting late in the afternoon and Mrs. Billings 
feared that night would come before that could be done. As the 
family needed some meat and since she feared that the animal 
might die before help could come and thus be a loss, she decided to 
do what she could herself. So arming herself with a stout rope and 
a butcher knife, and taking with her her step-daughter, a young 
girl, for company, she went up the mountain. 

“She found the trap with the bear alive but getting uneasy. 
Making a noose in the rope, she carefully lowered it and tried to 
slip it over the bear's head. She did not succeed because the bear 
was getting uneasy and growled and shook his head, thus keeping 
it away from the rope. When she tried again, the bear caught the 
rope in his teeth and the woman struggling with the rope, lost her 
balance and fell headlong into the hole. Her companion rushed to 
her aid and after several efforts succeeded in pulling Mrs. Billings 
out. The plucky woman then tried again and succeeded in throw¬ 
ing the noose over the bear’s head. Then drawing it back, making 
a slip knot, she slid down into the hole and cut the bear’s throat. 
She then started back to her farm as though this was an ordinary 
occurrence in her life, and part way down, she met the men going up 
to the trap. When they arrived at the trap they found the bear 
dead and well bled. 

“Mrs. Billings, who is now a quiet, kindly woman and beloved 
by her friends, often tells the story of the adventure. She often has 
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walked up that well-beaten old path and viewed the crumbling 
ruins of the old log trap.” 

My uncle ended his story by stating as his opinion that women 
of those days did many brave deeds for their families which those 
of to-day would shudder to think of. 


“Advice” 

Bessie Myers , ’15 

Between the hours of nine and ten 
When the day has begun to grow, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupation 
And a sound that we all know. 

We hear in the silent corridors 
The patter of many feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened 
By the hand of one who is late. 

Then looking up from our studies 
We see, just entering the door, 

One who is tardy or late, 

But this has happened before. 

It’s only a word from the teacher 
And a note to be brought next day, 

To make sure that they were not loitering 
Nor playing along the way. 

It’s not very much of a punishment 
And seems trivial to us then, 

But those minutes are passed forever, 
And will ne’er come back again. 
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A Summer’s Romance 

Dorris Merrill , ’16 

SCAR BELMONT slowly motored along the road near the 
shore in his large automobile, watching the beautiful July 
sunset. The great ball of fire slowly crept down behind 
the hills casting rays over the water. 

The twilight was fast falling, while he was thinking of his re¬ 
turn to the hurry and bustle of the city which he disliked very 
much. He hated New York and all the social functions that he was 
obliged to attend as a member of a well-to-do family. He even de¬ 
cided that he hated college. He thought, as his father was rolling 
in money, he would never have to earn his own living. 

His mind was a mixture of these things when suddenly his at¬ 
tention was attracted by a wild scream coming from the water. He 
stopped the machine instantly, for he knew some one was in dan¬ 
ger. He ran on to the beach and taking off his outside jacket, he 
plunged into the water. 

As he neared the person whom he found to be a young lady, 
he called, “Keep up, my lass. I’m coming.” 

Coming he was, but she was also coming toward him. From 
all appearances, she was a level-headed girl and equal to an occasion 
of this kind, and before Belmont knew of the situation, she was be¬ 
side him. He caught her in his arms and started for the shore. 

“Well! There!” he exclaimed as they “landed.” “That 
was some danger. My name is Oscar Belmont, and may I ask 
your name.” 

Smilingly, she replied, “My name is Violet Woodman. It’s 
lucky you were in hearing distance for I could never have come 
without help.” 

“Lucky I did, is right. Well! let’s motor home. Where are 
you staying, Miss Woodman?” 

Belmont learned she was stopping near the hotel where he was 
stopping and they proceeded to her cottage in the auto. On the 
way she talked with him in a very pleasing manner which interested 
him greatly. She was younger than he, about seventeen he 
thought, a very pretty girl with auburn hair, which somewhat wet 
curled about her face. Her blue eyes twinkled merrily, and when 
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she laughed she showed two rows of white teeth. As they motored 
along he wished that New York could have more girls like this one, 
so simple and frank, but not bashful or bold. 

As they neared the cottage “Rest-a -While” she blew the horn 
a,nd at once a tall elderly woman came hastening down the path, an 
anxious look on her face. 

“Violet—Violet. What have you done now. Oh—.” 

“Mother, dear, now I am all right, and this is Mr. Belmont. 
He rescued me. That’s all,” she answered with a laugh. 

“Mr. Belmont, I am deeply grateful to you. This Violet of 
mine, a grown girl, is still a wild girl. But won’t you come in?” 

Belmont declined as it was getting dark, and he said he “must 
be getting back” but would call the next day. 

He kept his promise, and during the remaining summer, a bond 
of friendship was made between Violet and Belmont. He told her 
about his New York home, his people, college, and particularly, of 
his hating to go back to the place. She told him of her capabilities 
and told him of her desires; she acted as a charm upon his cheerless 
mind and he decided he would make life worth living after all. 

September came, and with it the day Belmont returned to the 
city. No more boating, or swimming, nor dancing, or motoring 
with his young friend, but a “get-back” to college. 

Violet was at the station to see him off. She told him “Don’t 
forget, you just love Greek and French and all the other studies and 
you’re coming next summer to tell me about your last year at 
college.” 

“Sure thing. Good-bye. Be good,” and he jumped aboard. 

Next summer came, but they did not witness the good times 
together, as they did the summer before. Shortly after his de¬ 
parture Violet unexpectedly went South for a couple of years to 
visit her uncle and to finish her education there. Belmont was 
graduated from Columbia with high honors. He often thought of 
his Vermont friend and wondered where she could be. Never a 
word from her. And he would not see her this summer for he must 
spend his time preparing for a trip to Florida, where he had accepted 
a position as professor in Greek at Hazelhurst Academy. 
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Class session was over and as Belmont was motoring, he stopped 
at a little store to buy a few things. He entered—there were two 
clerks, an elderly man and a young lady. The man being busy the 
young lady came up to the counter. He ordered what he wished 
and he was attracted by her movements and she resembled his 
young summer friend so much that he decided it was Violet Wood¬ 
man. 

When she returned he said, “Are you my little Vermont friend, 
Violet Woodman?” She looked at him and began to laugh with 
joy. She saw it was her big friend, Mr. Belmont. 

They spent many hours together after this meeting—motor¬ 
ing, swimming and dancing, and more than this, they were married 
and returned to live in New York. 


Sir Walter Raleigh 

Edna Purchase , ’16 

LL boys and girls have heard something of Sir Walter Ra¬ 
leigh, or at least read something about him. If one were 
asked what he knew of Raleigh, he might say that he 
introduced tobacco and several other things into England; 
another, that he was very polite, for he laid his own coat on the 
ground that the great Queen Elizabeth might step upon it. Anoth¬ 
er student would tell how Sir Walter’s servant, believing that his 
master was on fire, threw a tankard of ale upon the great man while 
he was smoking. 

We shall now learn something more of Sir Walter. He was 
born in the year 1552, just six years before Elizabeth became queen. 
As a boy, we cannot say much of him except that he was attentive 
to and industrious in his studies: but as a man, his character was 
that of a scholar and gentleman. 

He fought in Holland as a soldier under the Prince of Orange. 
He, however, always showed a great interest in exploring and dis¬ 
covering other lands, like the great Dr. Livingstone of the present 
day. In an attempt to found a colony at Newfoundland, he was 
defeated by the Spaniards who compelled him to leave its shores. 
After this, Raleigh, by great bravery, won a battle against the Irish 
rebels. His character as a soldier and scholar attracted the notice 
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of the queen with whom he afterwards became a great favorite. In 
another voyage to the American coast, he founded Virginia which 
he so named after Elizabeth. When the Spanish Armada came to 
England in the year 1588, Raleigh was one of England’s bravest 
commanders, and it was partly through him that the Armada was 
so completely routed. 

The belief that there were a great many gold mines in South 
America led him to the coast of that country. The result of his 
expedition was the discovery of the river Orinoco which drains the 
North of South America, and on his return to England he wrote an 
account of his voyage and of the new countries that he had visited. 

Raleigh seems to have taken some share in a plot to injure the 
English government and for this reason was thrown into prison by 
King James. During this time, he wrote his famous history of the 
world. Afterwards, he was released from prison and sent to Guinea, 
again in hopes of discovering gold; but almost as soon as he had 
landed, he was forced to fight against the Spaniards who compelled 
him to leave the country. The Spaniards made many complaints 
against Raleigh to King James, who in order to please them, put 
Elizabeth’s favorite into prison. This was in 1618 when Raleigh 
was sixty-eight years old. In his treatment of Raleigh, King James 
was much more to be blamed than the aged knight, as many people 
thought that the King himself was responsible for the enmity which 
the Spaniards showed toward Raleigh. 


Cupid’s Return 

Elsie Speare, T5 

ITTING before the large old-fashioned fireplace, in which a 
cheerful fire of birch logs was blazing, was Hope Welling¬ 
ton, industriously plying her needle, on a dainty piece of 
embroidery. Though her fingers were employed, her 
mind was free to think upon some very troublesome subjects, for 
she had just passed her thirty-first birthday, and birthdays are 
horridly insinuating when they get beyond thirty. Especially so 
if your calling cards still bear a '‘Miss” prefixed to your name. 

So thought Miss Hope, as she sat, that cold dreary winter after¬ 
noon, in the library of the old ancestral mansion, in which she had 
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grown up and still lived with her married sister. It was a very 
happy home, and even-one was so fond of her—her two small nieces 
fairly adored her. Her financial position was also such that she 
need never leave that house nor be dependent on those in it. What 
more could anyone wish for? Then, too, she was very prominent 
in the social life at Fairbridge, an achievement which counts for 
much in a small town. But Hope was not happy. The cause of her 
unhappiness was nothing more than Cedric Thornton, whom she 
had not seen for fifteen years; not since that winter evening, when 
after a foolish, childish quarrel, she had flung his ring at him and 
sent him out of her life forever; and the hardest part of it was, he 
had obeyed her. She did not think at the time that he would do 
this any more than he had before, so of course, when for a week she 
heard nothing from him, and glancing at a newspaper, read that he 
had sailed that day for Japan, it was more than any self-respecting 
girl could forgive. Thus she at once set about doing her very best 
to forget him. It was not long however, before she knew that this 
was an impossible thing to accomplish, especially since for the fif¬ 
teen years now passed he had regularly sent her some curious rare 
token of that land so far away, and it had always arrived on St. 
Valentine’s Day. There was never an inkling of the sender ac¬ 
companying the gift, nothing but the postmark of some small Jap¬ 
anese town: but if the gifts had been mailed from Mars she could 
have identified them only with him, for they spoke of his fine taste 
and love for the unique. 

This accounted for Hope Wellington’s perturbed, expectant 
manner on this winter afternoon, for it was February the fourteenth 
and the day was fast coming to a close and no Valentine. It had 
never been so late, in fact, it usually arrived in the morning mail. 

She now abandoned her sewing altogether and sat very still, 
listening for the postman’s whistle on his last round of the day. 
But as the gloom deepened outside, she stirred uneasily in her chair, 
sighed, and going to the woodbasket took out another log. Placing 
it on the fire she sat down again to watch the careless flames carry 
on their game of hide-and-seek around the log until it was merely a 
charred and shrivelled mass. This seemed to her symbolical of life. 

The sharp whirl of the door-bell brought her day-dream 
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abruptly to a close, and her heart beat just a little faster as she rose 
to take the mail from the maid whom she heard talking quietly in 
the reception room. Then she entered the library bringing merely 
a card. Hope’s expression was plainly a very disappointed one as 
she reached disinterestedly for the card. She looked at it and then 
she looked again! Were her eyes deceiving her, or was she allowing 
herself to become foolishly sentimental? 

“The gentleman is waiting.” The maid’s voice brought Hope to 
her senses and she replied mechanically, “Show the gentleman in 
here, Anna.” The caller entered as the maid withdrew. 

“Hope!” he cried. That was all, but it was quite sufficient. 
She was in his arms crying and laughing at the same time, more like 
a silly young girl than a staid maiden lady with over thirty years to 
her credit in “Time’s Bank.” 

After explanations and questions, without number, on both 
sides, Cedric Thornton said to his new-old-bride-to-be, drawing a 
small worn plush box from his pocket, “Here is your Valentine, 
dearest, I’m afraid it’s rather old-fashioned, but somehow I wanted 
you to have it,” he finished lamely. “Wanted me to have it!” she 
exclaimed. “You didn’t suppose I’d wear any other, did you?” 

That was just what he wanted her to say, and so with a very 
self-satisfied smile, he once again placed upon her third finger, the 
slender band which, though unconsciously had, nevertheless, bound 
them through the intervening years to their promise. And now, 
unknown to both of them, a curly headed, little figure, with a con¬ 
tented expression on his round dimpled face, and bearing a quiver 
without a single arrow in it, seated himself on the sofa as if he in¬ 
tended to remain there forever. 


A Girl’s Whim 

Nellie Hudson , T6 

HE Greys had lived in the country all their lives until about 
a month before this story begins. A rich aunt had died 
and left them a large fortune, and also her home in the city, 
all of which seemed very strange because she had never had any¬ 
thing to do with the Greys, However, when the news came to 
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them, the family left their country home for their new residence. 
Ethel, who was eighteen years old, was the most pleased with the 
new home. Her brother, Jim, who was fifteen, said he did not care 
where he lived so long as he got enough to eat. 

Now, across the street from the Grey’s, there was a large man¬ 
sion, which looked very cold and dreary outside. Inside lived one 
of the richest men in the city. His wife was dead and he had one 
daughter about seventeen years old. Being the only child, she 
naturally always had her own way. When Geneva Hall, this being 
the girl’s name, heard of her new neighbors, she at once took a dis¬ 
like to them. Her father, however, became a friend of Mr. Grey 
and tried to get Geneva to call and make friends with Ethel and 
Mrs- Grey. This she would not do and she told her father that she 
did not intend to have an\ thing to do with a girl from the country. 
Her father said nothing more on the subject until one morning at 
breakfast Geneva explained to him that the Smith’s were going out 
sailing in their new yacht and invited her to accompany them. Her 
father gave his consent, but asked if Ethel Grey was going. “How 
do 1 know,” said Geneva rather crossly, *T am not at liberty to 
invite an outsider.” 

From her home Ethel watched the people across the street. 
She saw them leave in the Smith’s large automobile and decided 
that they were going yachting. She could not help feeling disap¬ 
pointed because she was not invited. Jim, feeling sorry for her, at 
once suggested that they go yachting, too. “I know a fellow from 
whom I can hire a yacht,” he said, “and the ocean is certainly wide 
enough for two yachts.” Mrs. Grey did not consent to this plan at 
first as she had the idea that the Smiths might think that her chil¬ 
dren were following them, but she at last gave her consent and in 
less than half an hour they reached the wharf. A yacht was hired 
and they slowly followed the other party. The Smith’s stopped 
at a small island where they could eat their lunch and pick 
wild flowers. They had just started their lunch when they noticed 
a small yacht which seemed to be heading for that island. “I 
wonder who it is,” exclaimed Geneva. “I hope it is some of our 
friends because it will make a larger party and we can have a lot 
more fun,” said one of the Smith’s. 
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When the Greys saw the other yacht stop at this island, they 
had meant to keep on their trip, but something happened to the 
steering apparatus and they were obliged to stop at the island to 
mend it. Mr. Smith met the party at the landing and, not know¬ 
ing Geneva’s dislike for Ethel, he at once invited them to join his 
party. As soon as Geneva found out who these people were she 
became very sulky. 

Mr. Smith said that he would take the young ladies for a walk 
over the island and Jim decided to join them. Ethel felt very 
much out of place among these girls. They talked about things she 
had never heard of and seemed to delight in her discomfort. Mr. 
Smith was very kind to her. He talked of the flowers, and being a 
great lover of these she found him a very pleasant companion. 

Geneva and the other girls were a little ahead of the rest of the 
party. They climbed to some high cliffs overhanging the sea. 
Geneva delighted in “showing off” and she told the girls that she 
dared to look over the cliff. They all begged her not to do so, but 
she went to the very end and leaned over it until she could see the 
muddy waters below. 

Jim, who was a little behind the others came up just then, 
and seeing Geneva’s dangerous position, he shouted for her to get 
back, but it was too late. A piece of earth on which she was 
standing broke off and Geneva went down into the water below. 
The girls shouted, but all in vain. Jim, not pausing a moment, 
dove into the sea after Geneva. 

Mr. Smith and Ethel came up just then. They were told of 
the accident and Mr. Smith started back to the yacht to get help. 
Ethel remembered a cottage they had passed only a few minutes 
before. She ran back, and securing a rope and help, hurried back 
to the cliff. 

Meanwhile, after Jim had made his plunge, he could not see 
any signs of Geneva. Then he saw her head slowly appear above 
the water. He grasped her dress, but she put both arms around 
his neck and was so terrified that she nearly choked him. He tried 
his best to loosen her grasp, but all in vain. He was about to give 
up when he noticed a rope slowly descending from the rocks above. 
When it came within his reach, he caught hold of it and he was 
pulled out of the water. He knew no more. 
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When he was revived, he was in a magnificent yacht. He was 
made the hero of the day, and when he arrived home, Mr. Hall 
gave him a large sum of money. However, it was not the money he 
valued most, but the thought that he had brought Geneva and 
Ethel together for after that they were the truest of friends. 
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That our school is what we make it, 

Is a saying ever true. 

Don't think this meatis “other fellows,” 

For it's meant direct for YO U\ 

HIS expresses in a few words, the greatest truth in regard to 
our high school. This applies to everything, whether it is 
in regard to the school paper, the athletics, the good times, 
or to your studies. Whether you are Senior, Junior, Sophomore, 
or Freshman, there are many things which you can do to make 
Scarboro High School, your high school a leader in the various lines 
of school life. 


T 
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H HIS issue of our paper is especially pleasing to us because it 
contains work by the members of all the classes. Among 
the literary articles you will find stories or articles by mem¬ 
bers of the three lower classes. The Senior class helped a great 
deal in the business management of the paper. Thus, this is truly 
a Scarboro High School paper. 


HAT was the secret of the great success of our Fair and 
Drama which we presented last term. Every member of 
the school did what he could to help. 


T HIS same idea can be carried out by every member of the 
. school in the classroom. A school is judged by the work of 
the students, and if you do your best, each one of the 
“you’s” in the school, we may be sure that we will have a 
high school second to none. So, when you feel like neglecting your 
work, satisfied to merely “get by,” remember that the eyes of all 
who know the school are on you and it is your duty to do your best. 
Now, let’s all get together and work for your school, my school, our 
school. 
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The athletic report for this issue will from necessity be very 
brief. We have played two games since the last report, but as one 
was not composed entirely of high school players, we can not include 
it. Two rules our high school basketball team must obey in order 
to receive the sanction of the school are: namely—a clean game and 
a game in which no player, except high school students shall partici¬ 
pate. After this season we shall probably meet a third require¬ 
ment similar to that of other schools, an average rank of 80 will 
probably be necessary to make any school team. 

Let us not be discouraged, but remembering that nothing is 
worth having that is not worth working for, we shall succeed in our 
studies and our games. The result of our game with Jackson was 
a score of 16 to 13 in favor of Scarboro. 


S. H. S. 

H. Libby, l.f. 

E. Libby, r.f. 

R. Leary, c. 

K. Sommers, r.g. 

O. Leary, l.g. 

Referee, Gilman, 
from floor, H. Libby 4, 


Jackson School 

r.g., Weeman 
c., Larsen 
l.g., Batty 
r.f., Dodge 
l.f. Collens 

Timer, Wish. Scorer, Wentworth. Goals 
E. Libby 3, Batty, Larsen 4. Goals from 


foul, H. Libby 2, Dodge 3. 


Exchanges 

OUR SCHOOL PAPER 

Our school paper is an honor to our school, because it is not 
very often that a school with our number of pupils can issue a 
school paper. We do not boast but we are in truth proud of our 
record. 
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We have seven departments. We have always had enough 
stories in the literary part to make our paper interesting, but the 
addition of a few more, we will admit, would help. 

Our slams are usually plentiful, but this is the part of our paper 
which renders it most pleasing to all. 

The Athletic notes come entirely from the boys this year, but 
we all hope the girls will also present notes with the boys at the time 
of another paper. 

The Alumni notes are few because the classes of the later years 
have been very small. 

Last are the Exchanges, which at present are not many. Per¬ 
haps the fault is with the Exchange Editor, but the few Exchanges 
we have had have helped us in many ways. They bring us in touch 
with other schools and we see what our fellow students are doing. 

The School Paper, on the whole, is the greatest branch for suc¬ 
cess which the school has. Although it has been published but a 
very few' times yet it has won the favor of many, many people. 
This paper carries to the citizens of Scarboro a message telling of 
our school w r ork and of its development. The greatest hope of all 
is that our high school paper may continue because it is helping our 
school. We should all work hard for it for, “What is worth doing 
is an object worth doing well,” and our school paper is certainly 
w'orth aiding. 

We gladly acknowledge the receipt of the following recent 
Exchanges: Echo , South Portland, Maine; Red and Black , Clare¬ 
mont^. H.; Clarion , Leominister, N. H.] Olympian, Biddeford, Me.; 
Breecia, Deering, Portland, Me. 

GEMS FROM OUR EXCHANGES 

A bashful young man was escorting a bashful young lady home, 
when she said entreatingly, “Richard, don’t tell anybody you saw r 
me home.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” replied he, “Pm as much ashamed of it as 
you are.” 
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Two Irishmen, Pat and Mike, were busily engaged on the deck 
of a warship. Suddenly Pat put a tin pail over the muzzle of one of 
the large guns and then got astride just as Mike set off the 
gun. Hearing the explosion the Captain came on deck and asked: 
“Mike, where is your friend Pat?” 

“Indade,” replied Mike, “he’s gone after a pail of water.” 

“How long will he be gone?” asked the Captain. 

“Well,” said Mike, “If he comes back as quick as he went, he 
would have bin back yesterdye.” 

James: “Your friend, the musician, was drowned, Howard.” 

Howard: “Why! how did that happen?” 

James: “He was playing‘Way down upon theSwanee River’ 
and fell in.” 

Blumm Botes 

We hope, in our next issue to be able to present to you some¬ 
thing of interest about many if not all of the graduates of our high 
school. 

’93 

W. PI. Ormsby is engaged in the drug business at Houlton, Me. 

’94 

John A. Hunnewell is Supt. of the Lowell Electric Light Co., of 
Lowell, Mass. 

Mrs. Harry Kaler [Estelle Libby] is living at Prout’s Neck, Me. 

’ 96 ' 

Mrs. Ira Foss [Mary Larrabee] is spending the winter at Park 
Ave., Portland, Me. 

Hatty Berry is living in Westbrook, Me. 

Dr. Scott Larrabee is practicing medicine in Braddock, No. D. 

Mrs. Velorus Shaw [Etta A. Libby] is spending the winter at 
her residence, Oak Hill, Me. 

’02 

Clifford Libby is a very successful teacher in Portland H. S. 

James Lyons is spending the winter in Boston, Mass. 

’05 

Arthur Libby, a civil engineer of Orono, Me., has visited his 
mother several times this winter. 
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School Botes 


On Friday afternoon, Jan. 30, a lecture was given at the school 
building by Major Rose of Ohio. He talked about life during the 
Indian Wars. The primary and grammar schools joined the high 
school, making a large number present. 

Gladys Urquhart, with a number of Scarboro people attended 
the Mock Trial given by the students of Biddeford High School, 
January 21. 

The students of Scarboro High School have been invited to 
attend the Shakespearian play, “Merchant of Venice,” given by the 
Ben Greet players [a London company] Feb. 17. It is hoped that 
a large party from the school will attend. 

A report that Smallpox had seized for its prey one of Scarboro’s 
school children, was untrue. Only the Chickenpox. 

We should be very glad to receive a letter for the school paper 
from any of the former graduates. 

Emma Wentworth, Elva Gilman and Hazel Johnson, T3, 
visited school recently. 

Mr. MacDonald, advertising manager for the Porteous Mitch¬ 
ell & Braun Co., gave a most interesting lecture to the high and 
grammar school students, Jan. 30. Scarcely has any lecturer re¬ 
ceived more applause than did Mr. MacDonald. His subject was 
“Efficiency in Business.” In addressing the pupils Mr. MacDonald 
said: 

“Students, boys and girls, you are facing an unploughed field. 
You are entering life—the practical side of life. You may soon be 
called upon to care for others. A certain amount of preparation 
for this great work is necessary. It is true—just as true as the fact 
that we always touch fresh paint to be sure that it is absolutely 
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fresh—that we may learn much from experience. But to-day, the 
business man can not stop to train his apprentices, or to allow him 
to learn the trade by experience. What he wants is an expert. 
How you boys and girls may gain this efficiency is by work and in 
no other way than by work. 

“No half-way smart man will be acceptable. You may, if you 
are willing to follow the foolish example of your playmates, Jack and 
Gill, by wasting your time in school, become a worker on the cob¬ 
bles in the street—but you will never amount to anything. 

“Wake up, make yourself a man or a woman of a finer grade 
than those who have not had the same educational advantages. 
Make yourself efficient as a student. Form the work habit. It 
enables you, not only to find a position, but to hold it. Whatever 
you do, don’t get a swelled head. If you must answer back, answer 
back as the graduate of a high school should answer back. Know 
what you are talking about—then talk. 

“Be punctual—don’t form any other habit. Get enough rest 
and sleep. Be very careful of your writing. Don’t make every 
letter look as if you had fallen into the ink bottle and then tried to 
cross a perfectly white page. Business men demand a person who 
can write letters—well written letters. Be courteous. Be cheer¬ 
ful. Don’t come down to the table in the morning with the surly 
words, ‘Say, what did you do with my boots.’ The world has no 
place for the grouch. 

“Your school days are only to-day. They will never come 
again. One more day is lost unless you improve it. You get out 
of anything only what you put into it. Build for yourself. If I 
may say it—be selfish. ‘Anything you can secure without working 
for, is not worth having.’ Get busy now—work—work—work!” 

After Mr. MacDonald had spoken, Mr. Moulton, Mr. Heald, 
Mr. Oliver and Mr. Milliken addressed the school. 
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SECOND MOTTO 

“There is so much that is had in the best of us, 

And so much that is good in the worst of us, 

That it doesn't behoove any of us, 

To talk about the rest of us.” S. H. S. Students. 

Miss H. T7, is very much pleased when given a chance to visit 
Pond Cove Farm. 

"Cheer up, George, Miss Waldron will probably go to the next 
surprise party, even if she didn’t go to Miss G.’s party." 

The Junior class expect to find a very diligent student, when 
they study English History next year, as we all know Miss S. T5 
will enjoy studying about the Earl—s and Earldom. 

Mr. W. [in General History]: "Who was the chief statesman 
of Athens at that time?” 

P. H.: "Perculator.” 

Mr. W.: “No, not perculator, for making coffee, but Pericles, 
a man." 

A good way to find a girl out is to call when she isn’t in. 
boys. 


Senior 
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One of the notes given in English III. is: A general charac¬ 
teristic may be made clear by giving its cause and effect. 

“Nancy Jones, a beautiful young lady of Log City, lighted a 
fire with kerosene last Saturday. The funeral sermon will be 
preached this afternoon. No flowers.” 


When Miss S. T4, resigns her position, I wonder who will carry 
the mail? 

WANTED: Before Sept. 1914, by Miss A., a mail box. 

WANTED: A gum factory for the Freshman class. [Not 
needed.] 

WANTED: A bell on the waste basket so Leary and Sommers 
can find it. 

WANTED: An electric fan for Leary to blow the waste 
paper from under his seat so he won’t have to pick it up. 

Miss II. T6, ought to have a cushion when she plays basketball 
and Miss P. T6, ought to have a brick. 


Miss W.: “Why do two of the girls enjoy watching a half 
hour for the car that comes from Oak Hill?” 

Mr. L.: “Because the girl I was looking for did not come on 
the first car.” 

It is requested that no more tramps be allowed to hang around 
the school steps at night when the Freshmen are retiring—from 
surprise parties, as there are a certain few who are frightened of 
tramps in the dark. 

Mr. W. to PI. L.: “Put that gum in the waste paper basket.” 

H. L.: “Did you speak to me or George?” 

Miss H. T7. We should think the soles of your shoes would 
be pretty well worn out—you walked so much from surprise par¬ 
ties. Especially on the eve of Jan. 16. 

Miss Chapman enjoys laughing out loud during the American 
History class. 
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Miss H. ’16, when asked to read in the French always says, 
“I can’t do it.” 

George L. is always glad to have Miss L. change his seat during 
the Science class, for he likes to sit beside the girls. 

Miss Tibbetts enjoys writing notes during school hours and 
studying her Ancient History during recess. Certainly Miss T. 
isn’t the only one who writes notes in school. But she probably is 
the only one who cares enough to study her history at recess. 

Miss H T7, is not allowed to sit near Miss H. T7. Miss L. 
says she knows that they can not get along well together. And yet 
we never saw them fighting. 

Miss L. does not take delight in granting too many favors to the 
back of the room—or to the front of the room, for that matter. 

Otis and Ernest often wonder why Miss L. stands so long be¬ 
side their seats. 

WANTED: An easy chair for the principal—during Fresh¬ 
man English Class. 

A chaperone is needed very badly when the Freshman class 
give surprise parties. 

Teacher to Miss L. T7: “Turn around.” 

Miss L.: “Oh, excuse me.” 

A few days ago there was a meeting of the Girl’s Basketball 
team, when suddenly the door opened slowly and a weak little voice 
called out—“Mr. Wish, aren’t you afraid in there all alone?” [Voice 
unknown.] 

The Freshman class take delight in playing the piano, espec¬ 
ially in the arithmetic class. [Accidentally?] 
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Miss L. says that she cannot hear the Latin class—the boys 
make so much noise entertaining the girls. 

Miss L. to R. L. ’14, [with a disgusted look] :| “You act 
foolish?” 

R. L. [smiling gracefully:] “A-hem.” 

The pupils of Scarboro High often wonder what Mr. W. says 
when he goes up to Harry’s seat and talks in an undertone. 

Miss L.: “When do you have a liquid eye?” 

Miss H. T6 [in low tone]: “When you have been drinking.” 

Principal: “Describe the Knight’s Hall, outside, your home, 
outside and Payson Smith.” 

Bright Student. “On the outside, I suppose?” 

Miss W. T6, has discovered a new way to ponounce fiancee— 
[fi-nan-cier.] 

If any one is fond of good? music just call on Higgins T7. He 
will be glad to show his talent. At least it looked that way at Miss 
G.’s party. 

Miss Bowley says it is nice to have Miss K. go out and get her 
apples during school hours. 

Wonders Will Never Cease. A boy erased the board for a girl 
at Scarboro. 

In Latin I. A boy asked that his science lesson be given, 
when forgotten. 

The boys once waited for the girls to leave, before them. [The 
boys staid after school.] 

Why is it that everyone says “and” and why is it that every¬ 
one says “why?” 
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PORTLAND RUBBER 
COMPANY 

Distributors for the 

B. F. Goodrich Co . 

Rubber Goods 

of Every Description 

259 Middle St. H PORTLAND. MAINE 


W. L. WILSON CO. 


High Quality Right Prices 

Good Service 


112 Exchange St. 651 Congress St. 


Telephone 3046 


Telephone 3510 










f the rines brothers’ 

COMPANY 


The New Goods for Spring of 1914 are await¬ 
ing your inspection. 

We should be pleased to show you if you 
come to town. 

If you cannot Come in, WRITE. 

We will pay postal charges on all orders you 
may be pleased to give us. 

Try shopping by mail. 

THE 

RINES BROTHERS COMPANY 

PORTLAND, MAINE j 


r* 


m i 



DELICIOUS PUNCHES 
ICE CREAM and PUDDING SAUCES 

Can be instantly served 
from 

HAY'S FIVE FRUIT 

The combined juices of five ripe 
fruits at their best. : : 

Pints 40cts. Quarts 75cts 
H. H. HAY SONS, PORTLAND, ME. 

Try this at your next dance 


Da- 


-[J] 




































ROBERT F. SOMERS & CO. 

Hatters and Furriers 

232 Middle Street 

ALL THE CELEBRATED MAKES OF 

-STIFF and SOFT HATS- 

IN THE COUNTRY 

PIERCE A. SOMERS, Proprietor 



Domestic Science 

teaches that walking is the wearisome 
part of kitchen work. The miles of 
steps you take in preparing meals, 
you can save with a 

Hoosier 

Cabinet—the most complete, practical 
and best-made Kitchen Cabinet Call 
and see one. The moderate price and 
high quality will astonish you. 


OREN 

HOOPER'S 

SONS 

PORTLAND, MAINE 

m 























THE LIVE STORE ON THE SQUARE 

MAINE’S NEWEST, FINEST 
CLOTHING HOUSE 

Located on Portland’s most prominent 
corner. Furnished with the very latest 
equipment for carrying, displaying and 
selling Men’s and Boy’s Wearables and 
pre-eminently c A Store gf Low Prices 

DESMOND-HOWE CO. 

CORNERj CONGRESS C& CENTER^ STS. Opposite Preble House 


TELEPHONE 4422 

When in Portland visit the 

20th CENTURY LUNCH 

\2 BROWN STREET 
PORTLAND 


COUNTER SERVICE 


OPEN 24 HOURS A DAY 











Portrait Photography 


515A CONGRESS STREET - - - PORTLAND, MAINE 


G. W. KNIGHT 

General Merchandise, Groceries, Boots, Shoes 
Grain, Fertilizer and Seeds 

WEST SCARBORO, : : MAINE 


38uy> ?our groceries at 


Shaw’s 


You will be sure to 

get the right price 


V. T. SHAW 


iDealcr in Groceries anO General ADercbanOtse 

PROUT’S NECK, SCARBORO BEACH 


Fred M. Newcomb & Son 

AT THE SAME OLD STAND 

Groceries and General Merchandise 

SCARBORO BEACH AND PROUT’S NECK 


FRED M. NEWCOMB 


J. HAROLD NEWCOMB 

















McKenney’s Cash Market 

THE STORE OF Q UALITY 
carry a complete line oj 

FANCY GROCERIES, MEATS and VEGETABLES 
W. I. McKenney, Cash Grocer 

Corner Main and Brown Streets 
Cash Corner, South Portland, Maine 


OLIVER MILLIKEN C. N. MILLIKEN 

Milliken. Bros. 

practical painters 

TELEPHONE CONNECTION 

WEST SCARBORO, MAINE 


WILLIAM PETERSON 

- Dealer in - 

FLOUR GRAIN FEEDS 

HAY STRAW SALT 

AMATITE and RUBBER ROOFINGS 


OAK HILL, MAINE 


JL Jtimxci 














A. SWINBON 

Plumbing and Heating 


Telephone 26-3 


South Portland, R. F. D.8 


GET YOUR SPRING HAT AT 

F. H. Butler’s 

257 Middle Street, Portland, Maine 


T 


George E. Sawyer 

DELICIOUS CANDY and ICE CREAM 

Congress St., Portland, Maine 


WE WISH TO THANK 
ALL ADVERTISERS A ND OTHERS 
WHO HAVE ASSISTED US 
IN PUBLISHING THIS PAPER 
























